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Ethics, notably in Propositions 11, 12, 25, 53, 54, 55. Joy is enlargement of 
our being, and pain or grief diminution. 

This is to encumber these beautiful lines with a ponderous exegesis, but 
we can hardly appreciate their full meaning with less. 

Paul Shorey 



THE MIRUM QUIN SENTENCES 

There are in Plautus ten sentences introduced by rnirum quin. 1 The 
verb is in the subjunctive. Besides these, one example (Persa 442) of a 
rnirum quin sentence with the indicative verb has been admitted into the text 
of Goetz and Schoell. Various emendations of the text have been suggested; 
and I do not believe the passage can with reason be brought forward as 
eVidence that rnirum quin was ever followed by any other mood than the 
subjunctive. It is said that the construction does not occur outside of 
Plautus. 

The meaning of these sentences is clear and the ironical force present in 
all cases is recognized by all the editors. That which seems to be ener- 
getically asserted is manifestly contrary to fact and in some cases impossible. 
Hence the following example is sufficient illustration of the construction, 
Trin. 967: Mirum quin ab avo eius aut proavo acciperem, qui sunt mortui. 
"No doubt I'd get it from his grandfather or his great grandfather — they're 
dead you know." 

The explanation of this construction commonly accepted is that it is the 
development of an original parataxis in which quin appeared as an inter- 
rogative adverb with the meaning "why not?" Mirum quin would mean, 
then, "It is strange why not." So Kienitz in the well-known article and so 
Durham in his Substantive Clauses in Plautus; though the latter doubts 
the deliberative character of the originally paratactic question. 

Now in the third volume of Classical Philology I argued against the 
commonly accepted theories concerning the origin of the quin constructions 
in general and suggested another explanation. On the negative side the 
points in that argument were briefly these: Outside the clauses themselves, 
there is no real evidence to show that quin ever had the meaning "why 
not?" Etymologically the original value of the word may as well have 
been positive and demonstrative — or intensive — as negative and interroga- 
tive. Certainly there is no evidence for a meaning "why not?" in the 
declarative sentences, since they are neither negative nor interrogative, and 
certainly none in the imperative sentences. In the interrogative sentences 
there is never any real asking for information; the questions are rhetorical 
and imply a command, an implication easily given by questions other than 

1 Amph. 750; Aul. 85; Cist. 733; Merc. 204; Most. 493; Persa 339; Persa 433; 
Rudens 1393; Trin. 495; Trin. 967. 
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those introduced by a "why not?" Moreover, there is always opposition 
between these interrogative-imperative sentences and something that has 
gone before, a relation which quin is well fitted to express. An examination 
of the clauses themselves as they occur in Plautus and Terence gives very 
little support for the meaning "Why not ?" In not many cases do the quin 
clauses depend on verbs or expressions capable of implying a question. 
Besides this, an independent question with the subjunctive such as has been 
supposed to form the second member of the parataxis (e.g., in nulla causa est 
quin verberes) is almost or quite non-existent in the literature. 

On the positive side my contention was and is that these constructions 
arose from a parataxis in which the first person subjunctive expressed the 
resolve of the speaker with the implication that it was impossible to prevent 
the action resolved upon, the introductory clause explicating that implica- 
tion, and the quin serving to point out the opposition existing between the 
two clauses, that is, with precisely the same force which we know it did have 
in independent declarative sentences. The paratactic stage might be 
illustrated by placing side by side these two sentences: Nequeo contineri, 
"I can't be stopped"; quin loquar, "Nay I will speak." From such a 
parataxis would arise such a sentence as Men. 253: Verum tamen nequeo 
contineri quin loquar. "I can't be stopped but that I will speak." "I 
can't be kept from speaking." 

If we adopt this view concerning the original value of the conjunction 
quin, we must of course deny that the mirum quin construction arose from a 
paratactic question. We shall be inclined also to deny that the construction 
arose directly from any parataxis and to say rather that we have here an 
example of the extension of a clause originating in connection with some 
other type of principal sentence; and this view, it seems to me, is one ante- 
cedently probable no matter what is decided concerning the origin of the 
quin clauses in general. Positive evidence for this view will be obtained 
if we can show that the mirum quin sentence is easily connected with some 
other type of quin sentence. This, I think, can be done. 

The quin clause from expressing that which is resolved upon and by 
implication impossible to prevent came to express that which it is impossible 
to prevent or hinder or that which nothing does hinder. Lucretius iii. 26: 
nee tellus obstat quin omnia dispiciantur. "Earth is no bar to all things 
being descried " (Munro) . Now it is easy for such a clause to come to express 
that which it is impossible to prevent one's thinking of as true. Mil. 332: 
Me homo nemo deterrebit quin ea sit in his aedibus. "No one will keep me 
from thinking that she is in this house." Hence arises the non dubium est 
quin construction. Non dubium est quin virtually means "nothing prevents 
one's thinking that." This shift of meaning of the quin sentence furnishes 
the explanation of the mirum quin construction. 

At the risk of prejudicing my argument I quote here a passage from 
Lucretius in which, if I mistake not, we have a quin clause depending on 
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mirum, though so far as I can learn, the editors have not so taken it — 
certainly not Munro. 

Lucr. vi. 1014: quo minus est mirum, quod dicitur ex elementis, 
corpora si nequeunt e ferro plura coorta 
in vacuum ferri, quin anulus ipse sequatur. 

If we make the quin clause depend on mirum, the meaning of minus est 
mirum clearly is "it is not strange," "it is not unthinkable," "there is 
nothing to prevent one's thinking," "there is no doubt." The comparison 
with nimirum is at once suggested. For our present purpose the frequently 
occuring ironical force of nimirum should also be remembered. 

If, now, we compare this sentence from Lucretius with one of our mirum 
quin sentences, omitting consideration of the irony as being a rhetorical 
matter, it appears that we need only a negative with mirum to make the 
constructions the same. The negative idea is at once supplied if we consider 
the mirum quin sentences to be interrogative. I should, therefore, place 
an interrogation point after each of these sentences and for a translation of 
Amph. 750, to show the construction, use something like this: "Is there any 
doubt but that he will contradict you, his master?" And this implies, 
"There is no doubt but that he will contradict you." "Why of course he 
would contradict you." 

It will not be thought that I am using the lone sentence from Lucretius 
as the main support of my theory. The non dubium est quin sentences 
and such sentences as nemo deterrebit quin sit ("No one will keep me from 
thinking") show the development of the quin clause which appears in the 
mirum quin clauses also. The word nimirum shows the meaning which can 
be attached to mirum when used with a negative. The negative force is 
supplied if the mirum quin sentences are taken as interrogative. 

Fbank H. Fowlee 
Lombard College 



NOTE ON EUGIPPIUS 

In the new Pauly-Wissowa Real Encyclopadie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft s.v. "Eugippius" [Vol. VI 1, 1907] the statement is made that 
"the best text edition" of both his works is that of P. Knoell in the Corpus 
Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum IX 1, 2, 1885-86, while no mention at 
all is made of the later and authoritative edition of the Vita Sancti Severini 
by Mommsen [Berlin, 1898]. 

In the case of so important a historical source as this record by an eye- 
witness of the conditions in Noricum at the critical period when the Roman 
outposts were gradually yielding before the final barbarian onslaughts, we 
are fortunate indeed to possess a text by so thoroughgoing a scholar as 
Mommsen. His edition rests upon a broader manuscript foundation than 
any that preceded it [see Hermes XXXII 3, 1897, pp. 454-68, and XXXIII 



